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important centre there was an inn, where travelling journeymen
were lodged and maintained till they found work. The landlady
was the 'mother', to whom the journeymen, her children, owed
respect and filial obedience. The officials at the different
centres kept in touch with each other and were able in some
degree to adjust the supply of labour to the demand. In France,
two notable compagnonnages were the compagnons de devoir or de-
vorants and the compagnons du devoir de liberte or gavots. They
employed a great deal of masonic ritual. The members ex-
changed secret signs and passwords, wore gaily coloured
ribbons, and carried loaded canes. Little real sense of solidarity
existed among the journeymen at this period, and the rival
devoirs were as ready to wage war with each other as with the
masters. Feuds between different compagnonnages led to san-
guinary battles, often lasting for days and requiring the
intervention of troops. On account of their general turbulence
and the industrial disputes which they provoked, the hand of
the Government weighed heavily on the compagnonnages. But
despite numerous attempts to suppress them they survived right
into the nineteenth century, especially in the building trades,
where medieval conditions prevailed longer than elsewhere.

Coincident with the rise of a permanent journeyman class,
there appeared sectional differences among the masters them-
selves. The old guild equality vanished, and a sharp distinction
grew up between the richer and the poorer guildsmen. The
latter were gradually deprived of all share in the management
of the guild. In England this change was associated with the
custom of wearing liveries or uniforms, though the fundamental
causes lay far deeper. Every guild had its livery, and Chaucer
describes among the pilgrims who rode to Canterbury:

An haberdasher and a carpenter,

A webbe [weaver], a deyer [dyer] and a tapeser

... all y-clothed in o [one] liverie

Of a solemne and great fraternite.1

1 It is just possible that the fraternity referred to by Chaucer was a religious
fraternity, especially if he means that the craftsmen were all wearing the same
livery. They would not be each members of the same craft guild.